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Editorial 


A BAD MONTH FOR 
BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


NOVEMBER'S 41 Police and Crime 
Commissioner elections fulfilled fears that 
turnout would be abysmally low — 15% 

on average. They largely favoured 
Conservative and Labour candidates, with 
16 Conservatives and 13 Labour candidates 
taking the strategic policing role. That 
Conservatives won more elections is not a 
reflection of the party's greater strength but 
of the fact that policing areas differ greatly 
in size and Labour voters are more heavily 
concentrated in the larger urban areas. 
Perhaps surprisingly 11 independents and 
one candidate who described himself as 
“Zero Tolerance Policing Ex Chief, were 
also elected. None of them have a genuine 
democratic mandate and several have 
wasted no time in handing out lucrative 
assistant jobs to their political cronies. 

Now the government is trying to push 
its Communications Data Bill through 
Parliament. This legislation, branded a 
snoopers’ charter, would force internet 
providers to retain records of all their 
customers’ online activity for 12 months, 
including emails, messages on social 
networking sites and voice calls over the 
internet. Theresa May, the Home Secretary, 
says the powers are necessary to help the 
police tackle terrorism, serious organised 
crime and paedophiles, hoping to gain 
support on the back of the Jimmy Savile 
and consequent paedophilia investigations 
and the grooming trials. But such powers 
are invariably broadened as soon as state 
agencies obtain them. 

Certainly the police should include 
apprehending those who harm children in 
their operational front line. Unfortunately 
too many people who know little or 
nothing about crime against youngsters 
have jumped into the discussion. They 
should jump out just as swiftly. There 
was an all too predictable reaction to the 


publication of the interim report of the 
Children's Commissioner's inquiry into 
child sexual exploitation in gangs and 
groups, which highlighted the shameful 
failures of the police, local authorities and 
those responsible for child protection to 
deal with the issue over many years. 

Many commentators tried to turn the 
138-page report into a political 
bandwagon, revealing both their ignorance 
and their hypocrisy. As a criminologist, 
| have read the report very carefully and 
consider it has made a real effort to 
address key areas that have previously been 
left untouched. The Office of the Children's 
Commissioner will continue speaking to the 
victims and others and hopefully its final 
report due next year will come up with 
effective ways of tackling this national 
scandal. As one of the key experts 
appearing on BBC's Newsnight programme 
when the investigation was announced 
said, this is not just to do with one element 
of society living in rundown northern 
towns: there is not a hamlet, village, town 
or city in the land that does not have 
children who have become victims to 
grooming and paedophilia. The report 
can be downloaded from 
www.childrenscommissioner.gov.uk. 


Correction 

Last month's editorial incorrectly referred 
to Robert Spencer in place of Richard 
Spencer, who was correctly mentioned on 
pages 6 and 29. The front cover also 
included a picture of Robert Spencer when 
Richard Spencer was intended. Both are 
prominent on the US far right, Robert 
Spencer being a backer of the English 
Defence League and Richard Spencer being 
the director of the National Policy Institute 
which aims to create an intellectual basis for 
white nationalism. | apologise for the error. 


Visit www.searchlightmagazine.com for news 


and updates, blogs and reader comments 
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UKI 


By Sonia Gable 


FOUR BY-ELECTIONS contested by 
the British National Party in 
November provide an opportunity 
to assess whether the party is 
finished, as some commentators 
say, or “again on the road to 
winning major breakthroughs” 

as the BNP claims. 

The answer is neither. The BNP 
made much of coming third in 
Rotherham on 29 November, the 
first time the party had come as 
high as third in any parliamentary 
by-election, though not its first third 
place in a parliamentary election: 
in Barking Richard Barnbrook in 
2005 and Nick Griffin in 2010 both 
came third with 16.9% (4,916 
votes) and 14.8% (6,620 votes) 
respectively and Barnbrook was 
27 votes short of second place. 

The BNP's 8.4% vote in 
Rotherham was 2.0% less than in 
2010, but came in the face of a 
strong showing for the UK 
Independence Party, which came 
second with 21.7%, up 15.8% 
compared to 2010. UKIP certainly 


Nigel Farage: gathering up the anti-immigration vote 


P puts squeeze o 


benefited from the row over the 
removal of three eastern European 
children from UKIP-supporting 
foster parents, but also appears to 
be a significant repository of former 
Conservative voters disillusioned 
with the Coalition Government 
generally and David Cameron's 
indecision over Britain's relationship 
with Europe in particular. 

Others wanting to voice anger 
at the austerity measures supported 
Labour, which just over halfway 
through this parliament is beginning 
to benefit from voters’ fading 
memory of the duplicity of the 
Tony Blair and Gordon Brown 
governments. The Labour share of 
the vote rose in all six of the by- 
elections on 15 and 29 November 
(two had no BNP candidates) as a 
result of which Labour took Corby 
from the Conservatives. The other 
five were already Labour. 

Outside Rotherham the BNP did 
less well. In Middlesbrough on 29 
November the party came sixth out 
of eight with 1.9%, a fall of 3.9% 


compared to 2010. Again the 
party's vote must have been hit by 
the strong UKIP campaign, which 
gave it second place with 11.8%, 
up 8.1% from 2010. 

In Manchester Central on 15 
November the BNP polled 3.0% 
coming sixth of 12. UKIP came 
fourth with 4.5%. The BNP's result 
is a fall of 1.1% compared to the 
2010 general election, whereas 
UKIP's percentage increased by 3%. 

In Corby the BNP candidate 
polled just 1.7% coming fifth of 
14 candidates, a fall of 3% 
compared to 2010. However this 
time he faced competition for the 
anti-immigrant vote from an English 
Democrat who took 1.2% coming 
sixth. Here UKIP polled 14.3 % 
coming third. Neither the English 
Democrats nor UKIP stood in 
Corby in 2010. 

Fascists traditionally do better 
electorally under social democratic 
governments and indeed the whole 
period of the electoral growth of 
the BNP took place under Labour. 
Despite the very poor results for 
both coalition parties and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer George 
Osborne's admission in his Autumn 
Statement that the economic 
turnaround will take longer than 
he claimed in 2010, there is no 
certainty that Labour will win in 
2015. Delivering a protest vote in a 
by-election is one thing; replacing 
the devil you know with the devil 
you don't in a general election is 
quite another. 

For Nick Griffin, the BNP leader, 
the Rotherham result was an 
opportunity to reassure his members 
and supporters that the party still 
has prospects. “We have shown 
that our new electoral strategy is 
working as promised,” wrote Clive 
Jefferson, the BNP treasurer, in an 
email appealing for new members 
and donations on 2 December. 
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UKIP puts squeeze on BNP vote continued 


The Rotherham result “is a huge 
step in the right direction but we 
will never make the real 
breakthrough until we force the 
Establishment to allow genuine 
democracy and hold fair elections", 
said Jefferson, impliedly blaming 
the ejection of the party's 
Middlesbrough candidate from a 
hustings meeting for the party's 
poor showing in the constituency. 
He is being disingenuous: very few 
voters go to such meetings. 

The BNP has largely overcome its 
financial problems courtesy of a 
stringent programme of expenditure 
cuts instituted by Jefferson and a 
few timely deaths. This year the 
party reported bequests of 
£28,736.97 in February from 
Edward Hart, £100,000 from Albert 
Edward Starmore in June and 
£35,000 from Brian Mincherton in 
September. Starmore was reported 
to have left a house worth up to 
half a million pounds to the BNP, so 
either that claim was exaggeration 
or there are further distributions 
from the estate to come. 

However the party has far fewer 
activists in most parts of the country 
and that puts it in a poor position 
to win council elections, where 
visibility and work on the ground is 
crucial. The party's website often 
reports appointments of new local 
officers even in quite minor roles, 
an indication that previous 
incumbents have gone. Not that 
winning council elections ever 
benefited the BNP much, apart 
from the publicity value: most BNP 
councillors had not expected to win 
and didn't know what to do when 
they got into the town hall, or care, 
so were ineffective. The party also 
keenly reports branch meetings and 
street stalls manned by a handful of 
party stalwarts, but again that only 
demonstrates its lack of real 
achievements. 

Hard work on the ground was far 
less important in the elections for 41 
police and crime commissioners in 
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England and Wales on 15 
November. With average turnout 
just under 15%, five candidates 
standing for the English Democrats 
Party all exceeded 5% thereby 
saving their £5,000 deposits. The 
party's best result was in South 
Yorkshire where it took 22,608 
votes, amounting to 15.6%, and 
came second out of five candidates. 
These elections had no free 
distribution of candidates’ literature 
and the EDP is too small to have 
campaigned much anywhere. 

“This is a truly fantastic result for 
our party which just goes to show 
the potential that we have in 
Yorkshire and throughout the 
country as a whole,” said a party 
spokesperson. He is wrong. The 
way people voted, or didn't vote, 
in the police commissioner elections, 
the whole existence of which was 
opposed by many people and 
ignored by most, cannot be 
projected onto parliamentary and 
council elections. The EDP polled 
just 3.3% in the Rotherham by- 
election two weeks later, for 
example. Although the party has 
welcomed into membership several 
prominent former BNP officers and 
activists and has around 3,000 
members, the statement by its 
leader Robin Tilbrook at its 
September conference that the 
party is “set to become the leading 
nationalist party in England” and 
is “poised to overtake the BNP" 
is more wishful thinking than 
based on any evidence. 

Also worth noting is Kevin 
Carroll's 10.3% in the police 
commissioner election in 
Bedfordshire. The deputy leader of 
the English Defence League, which 
is not a registered political party, 
stood for the tiny British Freedom 
Party, which celebrated the result 
as “historic”. It was, but is hardly 
likely to be repeated. 

The BNP still claims on its website 
home page to be “the fastest 
growing and fourth biggest political 


party in Britain". Fourth biggest is 
demonstrably false: UKIP is 
definitely well ahead of the BNP 
and by several measures the Green 
Party, Scottish National Party and 
Respect trump the BNP as well. 
The accolade of fastest growing 
probably goes to UKIP at present, 
which is running at 13% in the 
opinion polls. 

What of the British Democratic 
Party, of which many disillusioned 
BNP activists have high hopes? 

The party, of which Andrew Brons, 
MEP, formerly of the BNP, is 
president, has been holding regional 
organising meetings to build for a 
launch in 2013 and intends to 
contest some council elections in 
May. “We are putting together a 
structure in each of the regions in 
advance of the main national launch 
early next year. Regions that have 
elections next year are a priority as 
in some cases candidates may be 
defending their seat and other 
candidates that polled well last time 
are keen to contest the seats again 
under the new party label. So it is 
important that branches and groups 
are formed quite quickly in these 
areas to support the campaigns." 

The statement by the BDP's 
steering group on 26 November 
added that there had been a 
tremendous response which 
“leads us to believe that the party 
would be organisationally larger 
than the current patriotic parties in 
existence, including the BNP”. 

The big problem for the new party 
will be the impatience of its activists 
and supporters, who expect quickly 
to eclipse the BNP electorally and in 
particular to do well in the European 
elections in 2014. Both the BNP 
and BDP can expect to be dwarfed 
by UKIP which is likely to continue 
to ride the anti-EU and anti- 
immigration wave, helped by over- 
frequent television appearances 
by UKIP’s leader Nigel Farage and 
continuing immigration hysteria 
fuelled by the popular press. 
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Football 


AS PART OF THE outreach work by the Radicalism and New 
Media Research Group at Northampton University, Dr Paul 
Jackson, its director, is working with the National Union of 
Teachers and Show Racism the Red Card to develop 
awareness among teachers of the dangers of far-right groups 
and their racist messages. 

To inform readers about the work of Show Racism the Red 
Card, Dr Jackson interviewed Paul Kearns, Deputy Chief 
Executive of Show Racism the Red Card. 


In a nutshell, what does Show Racism the Red 

Card do? 

SRtRC is an educational charity that utilises the profile of 
professional sports men and women to educate against the 
dangers of racism. The campaign works in schools and with 
football clubs around England, Scotland and Wales on a daily 
basis, reaching, on average 2,000 adults and 50,000 young 
people each year. 


In the summer, we saw the nation come together 
around Jessica Ennis, Mo Farah and other Team GB 
athletes of all genders and ethnic backgrounds. Do 
you think we should ever expect to see such an 
inclusive national mood come out of football? 

The Olympics and Paralympics were a magnificent 

advert for British sport and the diverse cultural makeup of 
modern day British society. The GB Women's football team 
received fantastic support wherever they played and 
hopefully the Olympics will leave a lasting positive legacy 
for the women's game. 

Compared to other sports football is a very “tribal” and 
emotive sport, fans show overwhelming degrees of support to 
their clubs and players which sometimes means it can be 
difficult to get behind a national team containing players who 
would normally be considered “the enemy” at worst and rivals 
at best. | think the closest football got to a similar national 
mood was during Euro '96 when the England team reached 
the semi-finals on the back of a swell of national support. 


What do you think the Football Association 
handling of the John Terry case says about the 
current governance of football in Britain? 
| think the FA handling of the John Terry case shows that the 
footballing authorities are prepared to take racism very 
seriously and are prepared to punish where allegations are 
proven. There has been much debate around the sanctions 
imposed and questions asked around comparisons with the 
punishment handed out to Luis Suarez. | think the 
contrasting punishments and the ensuing debate will ensure 
that the FA and other bodies will now start to consider 
whether the current sanctions available are fit for purpose. 
Both verdicts and punishments were decided by a Regulatory 
Commission independent of the FA and we have to remember 
that the FA's role was to act as the prosecution in each case. It 


was a brave decision by the FA to continue with their own 
investigations after the criminal prosecution returned a “not 
guilty” verdict but with a lower burden of proof required and 
different sanctions available it was undoubtedly the right 
decision. | think it is widely acknowledged that the Terry case 
took far too long to resolve and moving forward there is a 
shared consensus that it is in everyone's best interests that 
similar cases are dealt with more expediently in the future. 


Do you think the Football Association has ever 
viewed the English Defence League as something 
linked to football culture? 

It is very difficult and probably inappropriate for me to speak 
on behalf of the FA but | don't think there is much doubt 
that the English Defence League has firm links and roots in 
football. The organisation has grown rapidly through social 
media, hijacking club crests and even players (Joey Barton) to 
try and validate their message. SRtRC has been encouraged 
by the positive response of clubs to distance themselves from 
the EDL and speak out against the unauthorised use of club 
crests. The EDL tries to use football as a vehicle to spread a 
message of intolerance and hatred. Show Racism the Red 
Card has a long track record of using football as a vehicle for 
positive change. 


Given the lack of Asian players, and the scarcity of 
ethnic minority managers, do you think the structures 
of football are, somehow, institutionally racist? 
Clearly there is much more to be done to address under- 
representation at the highest levels of the game and the lack 
of Asian players. Over the last few weeks, the topic of black 
players getting chances in coaching and management once 
their playing days are over, has come to the fore once again. 
There is a feeling among senior black players and former 
players that the playing field is uneven for ethnic minority 
candidates in coaching and management. After events 
around the FARE (Football Against Racism in Europe) week 
of action and subsequent arguments presented, | think this 
will be a topic very much on the agenda of the PFA, Premier 
League and the FA. 


Do you think Premiership footballers themselves do 
enough to tackle racism issues, or should such well 
paid and high profile figures do more? 
There are Premier League players who contribute a huge 
amount to the fight against racism and Premier League 
players who contribute very little. After the protests of 
players refusing to wear KIO (Kick It Out) anti-racism t- 
shirts, the spotlight is very much on the players and 
campaigns to sit down together to discuss the reasons 
behind the protest and potential ways forward. 

The profile and the contribution that Premier League players 
can have in the fight against racism can never be 
underestimated, indeed the premise (and success) of the SRtRC 
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campaign is founded upon this basic principle. However players 


It is perhaps easy to be critical of football as an 
have become millionaires and far removed from society and the P P 4 


institution at the moment, but what positive roles 


man on the street, therefore it is the duty of the footballing 
authorities and clubs to stress to players the importance of the 
work and their duties to engage with anti-racism campaigns. 
Club have to take a top down, zero tolerance approach to the 
issue and pro-actively engage with Show Racism the Red Card 
and Kick it Out at least once a season. 


Also, is it just the job of players from ethnic 
minorities to tackle these issues? 

The first ever SRtRC event at a school in 1996 featured 
Newcastle United's Shaka Hislop and John Beresford. The 
campaign works so well because it is supported by players 
from a plethora of different backgrounds and ethnic origins. 
It is absolutely fundamental that all players support the 
campaign and spread the message that racism damages 
victims, society and even the perpetrators themselves. 


EDUCATION PACK 


To be used in conjunction 
with the DVD 
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do you see it playing in contemporary Britain, 
especially at a grass-roots level? 
Football has always been a beacon for young people in 
Britain, the Premier League is bigger than it has ever been 
and footballers are revered. This status brings with it the 
burden of responsibility and the authorities and players 
have to do as much as they possibly can to effect positive 
change. The high profile events of a Sky Sports Saturday 
afternoon are replayed out on Sunday League pitches up 
and down the country by impressionable youngsters. 
High profile incidents like the John Terry case or even Eric 
Cantona's “kung-fu kick” at Selhurst Park leave a lasting 
impression and the footballing authorities are working on 
formulating educational programmes to remind and re- 
educate players about their responsibilities. Now is the 
perfect time for players to engage (or re-engage) with 
anti-racism campaigns. 


The work of Show Racism the 
Red Card shows how football 
can be used as a way to connect 
with difficult to reach sectors of 
society. Why do you think the 
profile of football is important 
when tackling issues of racism 
and the far right? 

Football has had long standing 
problems with racism and has done 
as much, if not more, than any other 
institution to deal with the problem. 
The game can be rightly proud of the 
progress made and changing 
atmospheres within stadiums since 
the days when black players were 
routinely subjected to monkey chants 
or bananas being thrown onto the 
pitch. The game in the UK is held up 
worldwide as an example to other 
countries about the progress that can 
be made with all the relevant bodies 
committed to engaging with the issues 
and working together. The game is 
far from perfect and the high profile 
cases of the past 12 months prove 
we cannot be complacent and that 
there is still work to be done but we 
should acknowledge just how far we 
have come. 

The country (and indeed the global 
economy) is in a prolonged period of 
economic decline. In times of recession, 
history tells us that racism increases and 
this has traditionally been linked to far- 
right movements. The “new far right” 
is a movement that organises around 
social media and football. The EDL 
have tried to hijack club crests and 
clubs like Swansea and Newcastle 
United have been quick to distance 
themselves from such organisations. 
The recent Department for Culture, 


Media and Sport (DCMS) Select Committee Report on 
Racism in Football concluded that social media has a huge 
part to play in the fight against racism and the footballing 
authorities must take a more pro-active approach to 
promoting diversity and tolerance via social media. 


What sorts of prejudices are most common in 
Show Racism the Red Card's work with children? 
Show Racism the Red Card produces a number of different 
resources and has worked tirelessly to adapt our message 
to the ever changing nature of racism. The work we 
undertake directly with young people has shown increased 
Islamophobic sentiments amongst young people. We have 
produced an award-winning film /slamophobia which we 
have used extensively in our work around the 

UK to try and combat a rise in Islamophobia after the 
events of 9/11 and 7/7. 


How big an impact do you think the English 
Defence League has made on young people? 
The EDL has undoubtedly had an effect on young 
people in the UK since its inception in Luton in 2009. 
They utilise social media exceptionally well and the rapid 
growth of the group is in no doubt due to their ability to 
engage with young people in this way and to appeal to 
populist fears in light of the economic situation, fears 
around unemployment and immigration. 

With the group being in its infancy and no with official 
membership, it is difficult to measure this impact but 
our research funded by the Department for Communities 
and Local Government (DCLG) and National Union of 
Teachers (NUT) will hopefully help to highlight some 
working data to at least start to paint a picture. 


White Power music: scenes of 


extreme-right cultural resistance 
The second volume in the Mapping the Far-Right book series 


Do you think current government policy, such as the 
Prevent Strategy, does enough to help an 
organisation like Show Racism the Red Card tackle 
issues of racism and support for the far right? 

The Prevent strategy has been more incisive and effective 
over the last couple of years after a far from impressive start. 
Government has a duty to address issues of racism and to be 
vigilant to the rise of far-right groups. The support offered by 
the DCLG for our work around combating contemporary 
racism is only the start but this project may help us 
determine the scale of the task ahead. Only by providing 
ongoing support, funding and resources can Government 
effect positive change against this emerging threat. 


Show Racism the Red Card has done a lot of good 
work on limited resources. Going forward, what 
other projects would you like to develop? 

Show Racism the Red Card has grown during our 17 year 
history and, in recent years, has weathered an extremely 
damaging financial storm. In the face of the harshest economic 
conditions in modern times, the campaign has survived. We 
have always worked with the restraints of limited resources and 
have adapted our programmes of work accordingly. This has 
meant we are unable to work with all 92 clubs every season and 
have had to prioritise our work and economise, endeavouring to 
provide the best value and outcomes for our funders. A key 
priority for the campaign would be to increase the resources 
available to enable us to work with all 92 clubs every season. 

A significant development over the past few years has 
been our work with adults and teachers. Working with 
teachers is crucial to the future of our young people and by 
working this way we are able to spread our anti-racism 
message much further afield. 


Written by established and emerging researchers on the far right, this 
volume presents new analysis of the shifting phenomenon of White 
Power music. It offers a timely overview of how White Power music 
helps preserve ultranationalist and racist narratives, recruit young 
people to the extreme-right political cause, and eventually 
encourages violence against the alleged ‘enemies’ and ‘traitors’ of 
the ‘White Race’. 


To map this diverse culture, the volume focuses on national case 
studies ranging from the West to the East, as well as discussing 
particular topics such as the role of women in White Power music, 
censorship and the legacy of the late lan Stuart Donaldson, founder 
of the Blood and Honour promotion network and a major figure in 
the extreme-right music scene. 


WHITE POWER MUSIC 
SCENES OF EXTREME-RIGHT 
CULTURAL RESISTANCE 


Editors: Anton Shekhovtsov and Paul Jackson 


Available from Searchlight at 
£8.50UK £10.50 Europe £12.00 Rest of the world 


You can order online at www.searchlightmagazine.com 
or by post, including cheque payable to Searchlight, 
from: Searchlight, PO Box 1576, Ilford IG5 OHE 


Mapping the Far-Right 
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oertarians of the world 


unite: you have nothing to 


lose but 


By Dr Mark Pitchford 


THERE IS SOMETHING superficially 
appealing about libertarianism. Its 
obvious derivation from ‘liberty’ 
makes people comfortable being 
described as a libertarian. Indeed, 
libertarians’ advocacy of free speech, 
freedom of association and 
permissive attitudes towards 
sexuality resonate both with long- 
established rights and a more 
tolerant Britain in which 
institutionalised bigotry has little 
traction. Investigate a little further, 
however, and the libertarian position 
looks less comforting and more like a 
fig leaf for closet racists. 

On 20 October, Sean Gabb 
addressed a conference in London 
held by the Traditional Britain Group. 
Gabb is a director of the Libertarian 
Alliance (although why libertarians 
need direction is an obvious 
question). He holds a PhD in Political 
and Intellectual History, has 
published numerous books and 
reports, and worked as a political 
adviser to the Slovak Prime Minister. 
Gabb is, therefore, far more 
impressive than the run-of-the-mill 
rightwing demagogues and would- 
be fulhrers that emerge with 
depressing frequency in Britain. His 
association with the Libertarian 
Alliance spans four decades, during 
which Gabb advocated drug 
legalisation, and supported gay 
marriage and the right of gay 
couples to adopt. Most consistent in 
this time is his defence of freedom of 
speech. Gabb is also, therefore, no 
political dilettante. 

What Gabb said at the conference, 
however, revealed the limitations of 
his libertarianism. In making a 
contrast between pre and post-1914 
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Britain, Gabb argued that democracy 
before 1914 “was not necessary, as 
the oligarchy of hereditary landlords 
who ruled England had absolutely 
identified itself with the nation. Every 
interest group had its place within 
the nation, and there was a place for 
all." Thereafter, Gabb called for a 
revolution that would result in the 
destruction of the BBC and its staff 
“thrown into the street" with their 
pensions, presumably accrued within 
the terms of a freely agreed contract, 
removed, and the closure of 
“anything to do with health and 
safety ... and child protection”. It 
would seem, therefore, that Gabb's 
libertarianism does not extend 
retrospectively to those whose liberty 
was circumscribed by “the 
oligarchy”, or to those who have 
chosen to serve their fellow citizens 
by working in the public sector. In 
contrast, this libertarianism appears 
to extend to current and future 
employers whose cavalier attitude 
could limit severely their employees’ 
lives and, astonishingly, those who 
harm children. Clearly, Gabb's 
libertarian principles favour the 
abuser over the abused. If anyone 
think this an exaggeration, they 
should consider Gabb's call, in the 
wake of Gary Glitter's child abuse 
case, for a limitation on the time that 
an abused child can take legal action 
against their abuser. | wonder what 
Dr Gabb thinks now that Jimmy 
Savile's offences are public 
knowledge. As | write this, 
serendipity lends a hand: the BBC's 
Ten O'Clock News announces that 
the police have charged Stuart Hall 
of It's a Knockout fame with historic 
child-abuse offences. 


For Gabb, England's ills are the 
intended consequence of the actions 
of a ruling class that emerged after 
1914. He describes this class as “the 
enemy”, of whom “we must smash 
it". His remedy is a revolution of 
conservatives that would “create 
new structures of power”. Note that 
this is not quite the creation of 
avenues of discourse to foster 
freedom of speech. Admittedly, Gabb 
remembered he is a libertarian and 
added that alongside these new 
structures of power would be 
“safeguards against abuse of that 
power”. This, however, is window 
dressing. Who would operate these 
new structures of power? Would 
they include those who do not 
accord with Gabb's views? Who 
would define and empower these 
safeguards, and why would a 
libertarian even want to construct 
new structures of power? Gabb did 
not address these issues. 

Gabb's omissions would not have 
been so disconcerting if this was as 
far as he went, but he went much 
further, touching on issues that have 
exercised the far right for decades. 
As a researcher of the far-right's 
relationship with the Conservative 
Party, these comments particularly 
piqued my interest. First, Gabb 
commented on international 
organisations, making in the process 
a barely concealed implication of 
national betrayal. He argued that 
Britain's post-1914 ruling elites have 
engaged on a campaign “to make 
power opaque and unaccountable by 
shifting it upwards to various 
multinational treaty organizations — 
e.g., the EU, WTO, NATO, etc.” 
These comments are similar to the 


conspiracy theories of many 
extreme-right individuals and groups 
who levelled charges of betrayal 
against successive post-1945 
governments. These individuals and 
groups include the founder of the 
National Front, A. K. Chesterton, and 
arguably even The Britons Society, 
publishers of the antisemitic forgery 
The Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Zion’. Gabb did not mention Jews 
whatsoever, and | make no 
accusation of antisemitism, but for a 
man with his qualifications these 
were careless comments that he 
should clarify. 

No ambiguity, however, applies to 
the other favourite issues of the far 
right that Gabb pronounced upon: 
immigration and race. He accused 
successive governments of “State- 
sponsored mass immigration", and 
criticised them for “filling the country 
with people of different colours”. 
These views are in line with those 
expressed by various neo-Nazi 
groups of the 1950s such as the 
White Defence League, the National 


Libertarian Alliance director Sean Gabb whose libertarianism appears to be limited 


Front from 1967, and today's British 
National Party and English Defence 
League. The contemporary far right 
have learned to hide their racism by 
cloaking their comments with the 
claim of defending liberal values. 
Gabb's comments appear no 
different. He ignorantly ascribed to 
all non-white immigrants an 
intolerance of gender equality and 
homosexuality. If Gabb's concerns 
are about over-crowding and bigotry, 
why not focus on numbers and 
geographically-specific culture rather 
than skin colour? Again, clarification 
is required. 

Finally, as an academic with an 
interest in political ideas and 
intellectual concepts, Gabb might 
want to consider what many 
theorists of fascism will undoubtedly 
view as his most interesting 
comments. Gabb clearly sees pre- 
1914 England as a golden age. He 
argued that this period is central to 
“Our historic self-perception as 
English [because it] is based on the 
relationship between rulers and ruled 


that existed before 1914”. His 
objective is “a restored England” in 
which the “new order of things will 
restore the spirit of the old", but not 
‘a simple recreation’ of it. These 
views and objectives are the 
palingenetic ultra-nationalism that 
Roger Griffin has identified as the 
core of fascism?. 

This is not to state that Gabb is a 
fascist. His comments might be those 
of an individual carried away by the 
approval of his audience, or simply 
careless, ignorant remarks. It is for Dr 
Gabb to clarify his position. What we 
can conclude, however, is that 
Gabb's libertarianism is conditional 
on the topic under consideration, 
and does not apply to all humans. 
This conditionality questions strongly 
Gabb's claim to be a libertarian. 


Dr Mark Pitchford is a Senior 
Lecturer at Teesside University, and 
the British Fellow of the Radicalism 
and New Media Group at 
Northampton University. 


1 See Mark Pitchford, The 
Conservative Party and the extreme 
right 1945-75, MUP, Manchester 
(2011), index and passim. 


2 See, R. Griffin, ‘The Primacy of 
Culture: The Current Growth (or 
Manufacture) of Consensus within 
Fascist Studies, Journal of 
Contemporary History, 37, 1 (2002), 
21-43, and R. Griffin, ‘The Concept 
that Came Out of the Cold: the 
Progressive Historicization of Generic 
Fascism and its New Relevance to 
Teaching Twentieth Century History’, 
History Compass, 1, 1 (2003). 
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What is the driving force behind 
‘Christian terrorism’? 


A look at the militant Christian 


Right in America 


By HS Lane 


RELIGION IS A DEFINING CHARACTERISTIC of ‘new' 
terrorism, and although much of the world’s attention is 
focused on Islamist activity in the Middle East, religious 
extremism is not confined by faith or location. Violence 
committed in the name of Christianity has occurred for 
millennia, and in the past few decades ‘Christian 
extremism’ has experienced a resurgence; militant 
organisations termed the Christian Right have been active 
in the West since the mid-1980s and currently ‘most right- 
wing terrorism in the United States has a religious 
(Christian) component'.' 

The Christian Right is comprised of several schools of 
conservative Christian thought linked by the belief that 
secularism poses a severe threat to faith, pluralism, and 
liberty; and that Christianity must reclaim its position at the 
forefront of society. There are many radical Christian 
groups active in the United States but the most extreme 
schools of thought operating under the banner of the 
Christian Right are the Christian Identity Movement and 
followers of Dominion Theology, whose philosophies 
provide the theological justification for violence committed 
by extremist groups. Adherents to both schools invoke the 
Christian principles of cosmic war, double effect,’ and self- 
defence, and use religious symbolism and language to 
legitimise their aims and actions. 

In America, the Christian Right advocates dramatic 
societal rearranging to resurrect a theocratic state and 
argues that violence is necessary in the struggle to 
overthrow the secular regime with religious politics based 
on Biblical scripture. Members of the Aryan Nations 
organisation, a group active in the Christian Identity 
Movement, believe society is living in disobedience to God 
for allowing the proliferation of religious and racial 
diversity, and that they are responsible for building a new, 
all-white nation to stop multiplicity and impiety spreading. 
The movement emphasises the need for a racial and 
religious Armageddon and encourages factions to ignite 
holy war between God's Aryan race, and the Jews, race 
traitors, and other ‘mud people’ (a category that 
encompasses blacks, Asians, Hispanics and others). In 
1987, Christian extremists plotted to poison the municipal 
water supplies of two major American cities in a bid to 
instigate Armageddon through religious and racial 
purification, while in 2001 two more Christian extremists 
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were convicted of planning to destroy African American 
and Jewish landmarks to instigate a cataclysmic race war 
and usher in the Parousia® (the second coming of Christ). 
The militant pro-life movement has also waged a long- 
running campaign of violence against abortion facilities and 
their employees to ‘defend’ mankind against impiety since 
the mid-1980s. 

In radical Dominionism, ‘the moral obligation of 
Christians is to recapture every institution for Jesus Christ'.* 
Adherents interpret this to include even traditionally secular 
institutions like the United States government and claim 
every aspect of life to be ruled by religious law. Dominion 
ideology states: America should ‘function as a Christian 
nation’ and oppose secular society and such ‘social moral 
evils’ as ‘abortion on demand, fornication, homosexuality, 
sexual entertainment, state usurpation of parental rights 
and God-given liberties, statist-collectivist theft from 
citizens through devaluation of their money and 
redistribution of their wealth, and evolutionism taught as a 
monopoly viewpoint in the public schools’.’ Kerry Noble - a 
(reformed) terrorist and one of the founders of paramilitary 
group, the Covenant, Sword, and Arm of the Lord (CSA) - 
added that Christianity provides guidance for everything, 
‘whether relocating, living communally, casting out 
demons, or having a baby by natural childbirth’.® 

The militant Christian Right claims to be ultra-religious 
and quotes Biblical and historical references to concretely 
set its struggle in terms of faith — ‘All scripture demands it!'’ 
— but instead of reflecting the principal Christian ethos of 
‘turning the other cheek’, they focus on violent social 
activism, pursuing secular goals of political, economic and 
cultural conservatism. The questions arise, does the Bible 
really advocate firebombing abortion clinics and murdering 
people of different races or are these ‘Christian extremists’ 
simply racists and radicals who warp and exploit religion to 
legitimise their own prejudices? Is religious ideology simply 
a smokescreen for ulterior political machinations? 

Although hard-line Christians believe ‘democracy is 
opposed to Christianity, [as] the rule of man is placed 
above the rule of God',* secular politics clearly do play a 
central role in the ideology of the Christian Right, whether 
extremist or pacifistic. The non-extremist Right has major 
political significance in America, and ‘is a highly significant 
political lobby group, whose influence has grown in recent 


oes: 


Members of the Christian Identity Movement join with the Ku Klux Klan for a cross 
burning celebration 

years, especially during the presidencies of George W. 
Bush’.? Although it does not advocate violence it shares a 
similar ideology to extremist groups and promotes Christian 
morality and conservatism, and literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Bringing Christian politics into power is of key 
importance, and some leaders of the Christian Right ‘not 
only entered the electoral arena but also sought to 
influence policy via dialogue with political leaders, including 
the President and his close advisors’."° They have attempted 
to unite and purify America by infiltrating all social, political 
and educational arenas and spreading the doctrine of 
Christianity through the platforms provided. 

Drawing conclusions relating to religion per se is a 
complex process due to its very nature and the bold 
interpretation and reworking of texts and traditions that 
often accompanies it. Theories concerning human belief 
systems and levels of faith and religion are also difficult to 
prove -— ‘religion can never be fully explained, in part 
because there is no essence of religion that can finally be 
reified’' — and no religious conclusion is so clearly 
defensible or demonstrable that it could be presented as 
the only sufficient perspective. 

However, when addressing the accuracy of the ‘Christian 
terrorist’ label, all leading Christian figures state that 
Christianity and terrorism are incompatible, and deny that 
faith plays any major role in extremist Christian behaviour. 
They argue that scriptural reinterpretation has perverted 
the religion and faith is only referred to when a 
smokescreen for underlying political and hate-fuelled 
ideologies is needed. One Catholic priest claimed that the 
Holy Scriptures had undergone such extensive 
reinterpretation that they did not represent the Christian 
faith any more; he said, of ‘religious extremists’, that ‘any 
kind of Christian sugar coating [they try to put] on their 
activities is just an excuse...""; Al-Khattor further stated, 
one ‘can [use religious texts to] justify any act [one] wantl[s] 
it to justify. In the process of justification one may say | 
must do this (violent act or terrorist act) because this is 
holy. You can find within Christian scriptures, justification 
for anything you want to do’. Groups ‘transform abstract 
political ideologies into a religious imperative, [wherein] 


violence is not only sanctioned, but divinely decreed’. 

Much like Judaism and Islam, Christianity is an all- 
encompassing faith and relates to every aspect of human 
life. With this reasoning it is difficult to separate the 
religious and secular elements. However, Lewis rightly says 
that religious militants are, ‘highly selective in their choice 
and interpretation of sacred texts...they discard the time- 
honoured methods developed by the jurists and 
theologians for testing the accuracy and authenticity of 
orally transmitted traditions, and instead accept or reject 
sacred texts according to whether they support or 
contradict their own dogmatic and militant positions’."* It 
appears that a blend of blind discrimination, hatred, 
political designs and a desire for violence are the driving 
forces behind Christian terrorism, and although it would be 
wrong to conclude that faith plays no role in the complex 
ideologies of religious terrorist groups, the warping of holy 
texts and ideologies to support violent, politicised 
behaviour nullifies the religious legitimacy claimed by the 
Christian Right. Speaking of radical Islamism, Rogers said ‘it 
is a bigoted form of religion that [extremists] have made up 
themselves...it is obviously based around their version of 
Islam, which | don't think is Islam’. This describes Christian 
extremism equally well as ‘Christian extremists’ may profess 
to be guardians of faith, but their interpretation of it is so 
far removed from the faith outlined in the Bible it is almost 
unrecognisable. 


" Al-Khattor (2003), p. 29 

The concept of Double Effect is found within Catholicism and is 
centred on the belief that if faced with two or more destructive 
or principally ‘wrong’ options, a choice must be made as to 
which option offers the greater good for humanity. Michael Bray 
used the principle of Double Effect in conjunction with the 
theory of Just War when he embarked on a violent campaign 
against abortion clinics and their employees. Bray believed that 
abortion characterized the current state of social chaos and 
heathenism, and despite the Bible's key tenet, ‘thou shalt not 
kill’, he believed that ridding the world of ‘baby killers’ through 
violence was theologically justified as it is for the greater good of 
mankind. 

> The main use in theology refers to the second coming of Christ. 

* http://www.deceptioninthechurch.com/dominionismexposed.html 

° Juergensmeyer (2003), p. 2 

© Noble (1998), pp. 145-146 

” Hoffman (1993), p. 8 

* http://julydogs.wordpress.com/articles-on-terrorism/with-guns- 
in-their-hands-and-god-on-their-side/ 

’ Haynes (2006), p. 20 

Ibid, p. 21 

“Wellman & Tokuno (2004), p. 1 

? Al-Khattor (2003), p. 56 

® Noble (1998), pp. 145-146 

“Lewis (2003), p. 118 


Faith Matters works on interfaith, conflict resolution, 
countering hate crime and anti-extremism projects. It has 
tackled Al Qaeda inspired extremism, as well as far-right 
extremism. 
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News and analysis 


Nazi salute at funeral of top fascist 


By Alfio Bernabei 


CHAOS ERUPTED IN Rome at the funeral of Pino Rauti, 
one of Italy's top Nazi-fascists of the post Second World 
War period. He died on 2 November at the age of 85 
after a life spent advocating a Black Shirt's “revolutionary 
war", taking “moral responsibility" for preaching Julius 
Evola’s principles of dictatorship that led hundreds to join 
terrorist organisations in the late 1960s and 1970s. He 
was himself investigated several times for terrorist 
activities but never charged. 

Rauti was 16 when he volunteered to join Mussolini's 
Social Republic of Salo, which operated in 1943-45 in 
Northern Italy under Hitler. In 1946 he took part in 


Mourners salute a dead Nazi leader 
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setting up the youth wing of the postwar fascist party, 
Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI), writing for its 
magazine, La Sfida (The Challenge). He was influenced 
by Evola, a philosopher for whom neither the Nazis nor 
the fascists had gone far enough. Evola believed there 
was a further stage to reach in perfecting the doctrine of 
racial and social control, with a spiritual dimension. 

Rauti put Evola's concept of revolutionary action into 
practice. This required a paramilitary wing of activists, so 
he set up an organisation called Fasci di Azione 
Rivoluzionaria (FAR), harking back to the homonymous 
group founded by Mussolini in 1914. FAR was banned in 


1947, but Rauti restarted it soon afterwards, with the 
same name. In 1950, following two terrorist attacks 
against the Foreign Ministry and the United States 
Embassy in Rome, Rauti was arrested with several others, 
including Evola. They were all put on trial a year later. 
Three of Rauti’s collaborators were given prison sentences 
but he himself was acquitted. He wasn't idle for long. 

In 1954 he created Ordine Nuovo (New Order) within 
the MSI. This proved hugely influential among young 
Nazi-fascists, with Evola’s notion of the “hero” militant 
at its centre, imbued with a seductive pagan mythological 
component. Within a decade, Rauti's strategy of 
infiltration of the State was bearing fruit. In 1965 he 
organised a meeting on “revolutionary war" which was 
financed by the Defence Ministry, thus establishing a 
dialogue with MPs, Ministers, the upper echelon of the 
Army and the Secret Service. 

It is generally thought that this meeting marked the 
beginning of the “strategy of tension”. By launching 
destabilising terrorist activities, Nazi-fascist groups 
were preparing the way for the military to mobilise more 
fully against the Communist opposition. In 1967 Rauti 
appears to have acted as adviser to the Greek Military 
Junta, studying the coup as a possible model for Italy. In 
1969 he was investigated over bomb attacks on trains 
and at the Banca dell'Agricoltura in Milan's Piazza 
Fontana, which killed 17 and wounded 88. He only spent 
a few days in prison. After re-joining the MSI, he was 
elected MP in 1972. 

As well as being active within Italy, Rauti had links with 
Aginter Press, the fascist organisation in Portugal that 
was hiding behind a press agency, directed by Captain 
Yves Guérin-Sérac. It is generally believed that Rauti was 
among the key figures in the European network of 
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Pino Rauti (right) with Jean-Marie Le Pen, former leader of the French National Front 


Gladio, part of the Stay Behind organisation, and P2. 
He was an MEP from 1994 to 1999. He set up training 
camps for his younger followers which he named 
“Hobbit”, mixing Evola's esoteric philosophy with J.R.R. 
Tolkien's fantasy novel interpreted with a Nazi slant. 

Incidents erupted at his funeral when the former 
secretary of the MSI, Gianfranco Fini, turned up. The 
Nazi-fascists who had gathered to pay homage to Rauti 
called Fini a traitor, jostled him and spat at him. Fini, 
currently speaker of the Lower House of Parliament, is 
accused of having split the MSI in 1995 to set up the 
National Alliance Party, now defunct, which helped Silvio 
Berlusconi to form successive governments. Calm at the 
funeral was restored when Rauti's daughter, Isabella, who 
is married to Gianni Alemanno, the Mayor of Rome, got 
up during the service and told the enraged Nazis that this 
wasn't the right place for a political demonstration. 

Present at the funeral, alongside representatives of the 
fascist groups Casa Pound and Fiamma Tricolore, was 
Francesco Storace who was close to Rauti. Storace, as 
leader of La Destra (the Right), has already started 
campaigning for the 2013 general election. In 2006 
Rauti's newly formed party, Movimento Idea Sociale 
(MIS), made an electoral pact with Berlusconi that 
lasted until 2011. But it is now likely that at the 
forthcoming election Rauti's followers will give their 
vote to Storace’s party. 

Rome wasn't the only place where the Nazi salute was 
seen last month. As predicted, thousands gathered in 
Predappio for the 90th anniversary of Mussolini's March 
on Rome. The Forza Nuova priest, Padre Tam, was 
present once more to bless the “skull and bones” crowds. 
Apologia of fascism is banned in Italy by law, but all too 
often the authorities seem to be looking the other way. 
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Fascists in Predappio celebrate the 90th anniversary of Mussolini's March on Rome in their 
usual manner 
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News and analysis 


Huge rise in nationalist marchers 


By Anton Shekhovtsov 


AROUND 20,000 PEOPLE took part in the nationalist 
march in Warsaw on National Independence Day on 
11 November to mark 94 years since Poland regained 
its sovereignty. The march was organised by 
nationalists and neo-fascists who were brandishing 
Falanga and Celtic cross flags; they also carried 
banners and national red-and-white flags. 

The march was joined by dozens of Hungarian 
right-wingers from Jobbik and the Sixty-Four 
Counties Youth Movement. Analysts claim there are 
strong links between Polish and Hungarian 
nationalists, who mutually attend each other's 
festivals and meetings. Jobbik MP Gyula Gydrgy 
Zagyva, together with Laszlé Toroczkai, founder and 
leader of the Sixty-Four Counties Youth Movement, 
were detained by the Polish police after the 
Hungarian delegation landed at the Modlin airport 
near Warsaw. Some other Hungarian activists were 
searched, as — according to the police — they were 


National Rebirth of Poland marchers pay tribute to antisemite Roman Dmowski 
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included in the list of terrorist suspects put together 
by Hungary's foreign intelligence service. Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish and Norwegian nationalists also 
joined the Polish march. 

At one point during the march nationalists started 
throwing fireworks, flares and bricks at police who 
then fired rubber bullets and tear gas to cool down 
the nationalist crowd. Three police officers were 
injured and 176 troublemakers detained. The violent 
nationalist march proceeded in stark contrast to a 
march that was led by President Bronistaw 
Komorowski, in which thousands of people walked 
peacefully. By organising an alternative march 
featuring many military veterans, Komorowski 
wanted to reclaim National Independence Day from 
“extremists and hooligans”. 

At the end of the nationalist march, Robert 
Winnicki of the extreme-right All-Polish Youth 
declared: “In order to abolish the ‘post-roundtable 


Robert Winnicki: wants to negate democratic liberal values 


republic’, we need to negate the values it subscribes 
to. We do not seek to swap one democratic liberal 
party for another, to replace one freak with another. 
We seek to put an end to the entire system. You 
should always have this goal in mind.” 

Interestingly, the All-Polish Youth was founded by 
Roman Giertych, who also headed the far-right, 
ultra-Catholic League of Polish Families until 2007. 
Today, Giertych is closer to the democratic 
government rather than his former nationalist allies. 
Following the clashes during the march, he said that 
the nationalist movement might pose a potential 
threat to stability of the country. 

Giertych was probably referring to the new 
organisation of the Polish far right, called the 
National Movement, which, according to the leaders 
of the march, was formed on Independence Day. 
Whether it will be a political party is not clear. The 
two strongest far-right parties of the previous 
decade, League of Polish Families and Self-Defence 
(led by the late Andrzej Lepper who committed 
suicide in 2011), were minor coalition partners in 
Jarostaw Kaczyfski's government; but after the 
dissolution of parliament in 2007 and the early 
elections, both parties failed to secure any seats. This 
new development may well suggest that the Polish 
people have rejected ultra-nationalism as a political 
perspective for their country. 

The question, however, remains whether the 
unified National Movement will bring more hatred 
and violence onto Polish streets. Earlier this year in 
Bialystok, nazi thugs murdered a student and stabbed 


several others as they wanted to “cleanse the city of 
leftists and faggots". Dozens if not hundreds of 
attacks have taken place across Poland this year on 
representatives of ethnic minorities, LGBT 
communities, punks, anti-fascists, as well as 
cemeteries, synagogues, monuments, cafes, etc. 

Therefore, yet another issue is the government's 
ability to tackle extremism. A representative from the 
Civic Platform, a major coalition partner in today's 
Polish government, declared: “As long as the law is 
not violated, there should be no interventions; as 
even stupid ideas can be voiced publicly. This is our 
way of showing respect for democracy and all that 
we have gained after 1989." However, the extent to 
which ideas are allowed to be “stupid” and not 
considered unlawful is vague. For example, the 
National Rebirth of Poland (NOP), which organised a 
smaller “patriotic march” on National Independence 
Day in Wroctaw, the largest city in western Poland, 
seems to have no problem calling for “the whole 
civilised world” to unite around the idea of the 
immediate liquidation of “the most violent terrorist 
organisation": the state of Israel. 

Antisemitism remains a strong ideological element 
of the Polish extreme right, and the participants of 
the nationalist march demonstrated it once again 
when they laid flowers at the monument of Roman 
Dmowski, who, apart from contributing to regaining 
Poland's independence in 1918, was notorious for his 
antisemitism and considered the Jews one of Poland's 
greatest enemies. 

After the clashes, representatives of the Democratic 
Left Alliance called for a ban on two extreme-right 
organisations, the National Radical Camp and the All- 
Polish Youth, but the current government is unlikely 
to support this idea. President Komorowski has 
claimed that the 2012 National Independence Day 
was “better” than last year’s march when over 210 
hooligans were detained; according to Poland's 
President, police strategy was more efficient this year 
while the city in general was better prepared. 
However, Komorowski seems to fail to see the 
“bigger picture”. Around 300 ultra-nationalists took 
part in the 2009 Independence Day march, compared 
to 10,000 in 2011 and 20,000 this year. This 
exponential increase in the number of participants in 
nationalist marches cannot go unnoticed. 
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By Gerry Gable 


AROUND 150 PEOPLE took part in the National Front's 
annual Remembrance Sunday parade in London, the 45th 
time the tiny fascist party has defiled the Cenotaph in this 
way. Claims that the march was smaller than last year were 
incorrect: the number of participants was very similar, 
despite some of the NF's supporters giving the march a 
miss in favour of making a nuisance of themselves at an 
event in the North East. 

Not all the marchers were NF members, the party being 
a mere shadow of its former self in the 1970s when 
thousands turned out. But the party, which maintains its 
permission to march on the Sunday afternoon after the 
official ceremony in the morning, always attracts 
participants from several other far-right groups. 

This year two groups were notable. One lot were kitted 
out in black paramilitary-style uniforms and sported the 
insignia of the Racial Volunteer Force, a tiny offspring of 
the Nazi terror group Combat 18 formed in 2002. Five 
RVF members were imprisoned on race hate charges in 
2005 but have since been released. 

One of them, Mark Atkinson, carried a wreath with the 
word “Unity”, followed by several thickset men of various 
ages. Atkinson had remained a senior C18 activist after two 
of its leaders, Paul David “Charlie” Sargent and Martin Cross, 
were sentenced in January 1998 to life imprisonment for 
murdering their fellow Nazi Chris Castle the previous February 
in a power struggle for control of the dying organisation. 

Atkinson often turns up at rallies in The Netherlands and 
elsewhere in Europe making the same set speech. In Britain 


inson carries the Unity wrea an ed 
followed by Jez Bedford-Turner (in striped tie) of the new-right lona London Forum 
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y Racial Volunteer Force supporters, 


10ke flares 


some people on the far right have wondered about how 
he seems to have a free rein to re-establish the RVF. Last 
year it appears that a group of far-right extremists who had 
made their way to the Remembrance Sunday march to 
“sort Atkinson out” were frustrated by being rounded up 
by the police and held until the parade had finished. 

Lo and behold it appears the Metropolitan Police carried 
out a similar operation this year preventing the Nazi 
activist Eddie Stampton and his thugs from fulfilling their 
plans to get even with Atkinson. One can only speculate 
about what exactly they wish to get even. Perhaps 
Sargent, recently released from prison on licence, might 
have some idea. 

Neither the NF organisers of the march nor the police 
seemed much interested when a fairly big group of Polish 
fascists joined them and set off coloured smoke flares at 
the Cenotaph, much to the disgust of onlookers. Some of 
the Poles had taken part in the English Defence League's 
first attempt, in September, to march through Waltham 
Forest. Their photographer appeared to be very close to 
the EDL leadership. 

Back home in Warsaw their fascist mates were using 
Poland's National Independence Day as an excuse to riot 
(see pages 16-17). 

Apart from the RVF and the Poles, the NF march featured 
the usual suspects including the veteran fascist Richard 
Edmonds, lan Edward shouting commands in his best 
sergeant major’s voice and a group of three drummers 
whom the NF described as a Drum Corps. 


RVF activists in paramilitary uniform 


lan Edward (centre) leads the ragtag fascist parade from Victoria to the Cenotaph 
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Polish fascists set off smoke flares to the annoyance of people paying homage at 
the Cenotaph 


Photos: Daphne Liddle. 
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Daniel Trilling, Bloody Nasty 
People: The Rise of Britain's 


Far Right (verso, 2012) 


By Dr Paul Jackson 


DANIEL TRILLING'S NEW book on 
the British far right combines 
readable investigative journalism 
with a clear, analytical thesis. He 
stresses that the British far right still 
needs to be taken very seriously, 
setting out how its recent impact has 
been the consequence of failures by 
Conservatives and Labour in the 
wake of Margret Thatcher's turn to 
neo-liberal economics in the 1980s. 
He maintains that all mainstream 
parties have, ultimately, neglected 
communities hit hardest by the 
negative impact of rapid 
demographic change and industrial 
decline — and so the far right has 
tried to fill this political and social 
vacuum. Worse still, when the far 
right breaks through, the political 
mainstream of all stripes tackle the 
issue by selectively adopting its 
populist language, rather than 
dealing with the core grievances. For 
Trilling, these are not, ultimately, 
immigration and race, but rather are 
linked to jobs, houses and a stable 
sense of community. 

Much of this will sound familiar to 
readers of Searchlight, and Trilling's 
writing style carries a solid dose of 
moral indignation that endears the 
reader to the core message. 
However, the book's real audience 
needs to be wider than just activists. 
His message needs to be picked up 
among policy-making circles, as well 
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as those involved in delivering the 
Prevent Strategy. Thankfully Bloody 
Nasty People’s engaging chapters 
provide an informative overview, 
one synthesising case study analysis, 
wider contextual narrative, as well as 
some revealing interview material. 
At the core of the discussion is the 
now common view that the main 
factor limiting the far right in the 
2000s has been ‘supply’ — that is an 
ability to develop stable, well- 
resourced parties — not, ultimately, 
the ability to find a potential 
‘demand’ at the ballot box. Fleshed 
out throughout the discussion, this 
assessment should be seen as 
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worrying, and ought to overturn 
complacent attitudes in circles 
involved in community cohesion 
issues. After reading Trilling, we can 
see that, should one of the newer 
far right parties ever get its funding 
sorted out and find a telegenic — 
perhaps female — leader, we could 
quickly find ourselves experiencing a 
new wave of support for far right 
politics. 

Rather than relying on dry 
statistics, to highlight the grievances 
driving such latent ‘demand’, Trilling 
develops interviews with BNP 
supporters to good effect. This 
includes Mary from the Isle of Dogs, 
who reflects on her local school as 
follows: ‘It might be a good school 
but it's.not for our children ... It's 
like we have been invaded but not 
with guns." Later, a particularly 
striking follower we encounter is 
Darryl, who works for London 
Underground. Paradoxically 
perhaps, he is in awe of Bob Crow's 
abilities to get workers like him a 
good pay settlement. Yet Darryl is 
also a regular BNP voter, though one 
who insists he is not racist. Praising 
the excellent standards of Asian 
doctors, he adds: ‘The black 
Jamaicans, most of them do work, 
pay their taxes. But it's the people 
who come over here and ponce off 
the state. I'm a working man ... they 
get more than I'm entitled to, it's 
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not fair.’ So from interviewees such 
as Mary and Darryl, Trilling is able to 
portray the support base for the BNP 
in a more complex light than many 
commentators do. We see they are 
people with economic concerns, are 
confused by social changes they feel 
they have no power over, lack a 
vibrant sense of community, and 
steep justification for supporting the 
BNP in a language of powerful 
injustice. 

So rightly, Trilling does not dismiss 
BNP followers as one-dimensional, 
demonised chavs. Rather, he 
suggests many BNP voters have 
come to believe that the political 
mainstream lacks a vision for a post- 
industrial Britain that genuinely has 
their interests at heart. 
Unsurprisingly, even a sense of 
warped working class pride comes 
through. As another, anonymous, 
voice from Bradford puts it: ‘It's not 
that | disapprove of all Paki’s, it's all 
these that's not working, and it's the 
same with whites. It's not just them, 
it's whites as well.’ So we can see 
from such views the link between 
racism and class prejudices within 
BNP voters. Such analysis rightly 
stresses that, when tackling the root 
causes of the far right, its not just 
racism that needs to be engaged 
with. Complex issues linked to 
welfare chauvinism and class politics 
need to be tackled too — issues that, 
Trilling suggests, the political 
mainstream has systematically failed 
to resolve. Moreover, though the 
BNP is in electoral decline, these 
simmering resentments remain, and 
so could easily be exploited again in 
the near future. 

Unsurprisingly, then, Trilling 
strongly criticises mainstream politics 
for creating such grievances among 
the relatively powerless in pockets of 


Britain — places that were left behind 
in the boom years, and are still 
struggling now. He is especially keen 
to condemn the easy (and ultimately 
rather dismissive) view that BNP 
voting can be written off as a 
temporary trend among angry ex- 
Labour supporters looking to register 
discontent. Rather, Trilling shines a 
light on how all parties have tried to 
capitalise on anti-immigration 
messages for short-term gain, and 
so have been guilty of inflaming, 
rather than solving, the underlying 
problems that legitimise on-going 
far right support. 

To highlight the pattern, when 
discussing the BNP's first electoral 
breakthrough, in the Isle of Dogs in 
1993, Trilling develops clearly how 


Derek Beackon: used the racist ‘Rights for Whites’ 
campaign to win the first BNP council seat in Millwall 
in 1993 


the underlying issues were 
essentially related to limited housing 
and jobs. He shows that, with these 
problems already present, a 
particularly divisive scenario 
developed following a growth of 
non-white families being filtered into 
the makeup of those being allocated 
scarce social housing in the area. 
Rather than focus on resolving such 
issues in a way that minimised the 
growth of racial tensions, 
mainstream local politicians 
developed a politics that actively 


pandered to racist sentiment. 
Indeed, by 1993 the then 
struggling and highly marginalised 
BNP was developing its ‘Rights for 
Whites' campaign to try and get 
some attention in Tower Hamlets. 
Legitimising its messages, we see 
that the mainstream Liberal 
Democrats were themselves 
engaging with the same agenda, 
accusing Labour of favouring 
minority communities in the 
allocation of scarce housing. The Lib 
Dems even developed their own 
‘Island Homes for Island People’ 
campaign. With social housing in 
short supply, and the race card being 
played by the political mainstream, it 
was no surprise that the BNP broke 
through in 1993 — aping Liberal 
Democrat local politics to 
successfully connect with a sizable 
minority of locals. On the back of 
the Liberal Democrat's normalisation 
of the BNP's racially divisive politics 
the country saw the BNP experience 
its first watershed moment: a 
member was elected to office. 
Moreover, Trilling's analysis offers 
no apologies for Labour in the 
2000s either. The New Labour 
attitude to the far right is rightly 
heavily critiqued in the book. For 
example, Trilling argues that, in the 
wake of the 2001 riots, which were 
stoked by BNP and National Front 
activity, the New Labour 
administration reflected on its tactics 
for tackling the far right. Phillip 
Gould stressed ‘triangulation’ had 
led to victories over the Tories, so 
why not use this to crush the BNP? 
Consequently, the core strategy of 
New Labour was to pander to 
populist concerns over immigration 
and asylum, and selectively adopt 
the rhetoric of extremists. Rather 
than develop an effective set of 
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Gordon Brown, addressing the GMB union three weeks before taking over as Prime Minister. This speech included 


the xenophobic ‘British jobs for British workers’ remark 


policies to tackle underlying issues — 
again ultimately linked to economic 
stagnation in specific localities 
fuelling tensions and resentments 
over limited state resources — the 
New Labour project chose to steep 
itself in populism. Asylum seekers, 
economic migrants and Muslim 
terrorists all blurred into a 
generalising discourse; creating a 
demonised ‘other’ for the media and 
the real far right to exploit. 

In particular, this strategy fed into 
the tabloid spin campaigns of the era. 
To quote Trilling on the linkup between 
New Labour, the normalisation of 
anti-immigration populism, and the 
Sun newspaper at this time: 

... the extent of the [media] 
collusion was revealed in the 
summer of 2003 when 
Downing Street's media 
planning grid ... was leaked. 
For the week of 18 August, 
the grid entry under ‘main 
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news for the week’ was ‘Sun 
asylum week’. On Monday 
the Sun was to run a story 
headlined ‘Halt the asylum 
tide now’; on the Tuesday 
‘Our heritage is crumbling’ 
... and on the Thursday ... 
was ‘Blunkett asylum 
interview’, where the home 
secretary promised 
‘draconian’ measures to 
clamp down on bogus 
claimants. 

Trilling stresses that Blunkett 
regularly used demonising language 
at other times too, this included 
hard-line terms such as ‘swamping’, 
which he still stands by. 

So as the New Labour project 
developed, issues of immigration, 
criminality and terrorism were 
regularly combined. This helped to 
normalise a narrative that stressed 
that minority communities failed to 
integrate, framed asylum seekers as 


diseased, and dismissed support for 
the far right as a ‘snarl from the 
most run-down sink estates’. Trilling 
rightly debunks the last point by 
stressing rightly the class base 
support for the BNP is primarily from 
the skilled working classes, people 
who feel they have something to 
lose. Meanwhile, other senior New 
Labour figures developed, at best, 
clumsy statements, such as Jack 
Straw's notorious intervention of 
asking Muslim women to remove 
veils in his surgery; or Margaret 
Hodge who again pandered to racist 
sentiments over housing in Barking 
and Dagenham in the mid 2000s. 
Indeed, the later became another 
BNP hotspot in the New Labour 
years, with the party again able to 
grow on the back of racial prejudices 
that were only fuelled by the 
political mainstream's handling of 
dwindling social housing stock. As 
elsewhere, a disconnected electorate 
saw homes as being given to ethnic 
minorities over whites. Moreover, 
issues of rapid social change in 
Barking and Dagenham were 
combined with a collapse in the local 
labour market as the Ford factory 
radically downsized. Yet rather than 
tackle the root causes of such issues 
from the outset, Trilling stresses that 
only by the 2010 election did Hodge 
actually develop a more responsible 
approach to addressing economic 
issues in the locality. Before this 
time, she too had played the game 
of triangulating and adopting the 
language of the far right to try and 
fend of BNP advances — a strategy 
that failed. By this time Gordon 
Brown came to crystallise the errors 
of the New Labour project in this 
regard, with his notorious ‘British 
jobs for British workers’ rhetoric, 
which again ultimately backfired. 
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So From Trilling's analysis, we 
learn that the New Labour strategy, 
which sought to appeal to 
respectable middle classes to gain 
power, tended to castigate both the 
working classes that formed its 
traditional base, as well as 
vulnerable and minority 
communities, especially asylum 
seekers and Muslims. New Labour's 
populism styled such groups as 
failing to integrate, and as hotbeds 
of potential rioting or even 
terrorism. 

Yet Trilling doesn't linger only on 
the failings of the New Labour 
project. Another figure, whose 
shadow is cast throughout critical 
analysis of more recent politics, is 
Margaret Thatcher, and more 
especially the /aissez-faire economic 
model that she stood for. Trilling 
does not suggest that Thatcher 
herself was fascist — though he does 
note that her strong stance on 
immigration seemed to minimise the 
political space for far right populism 
throughout the 1980s. So as with 
earlier Conservative figures, such as 
Enoch Powell, Trilling stresses there 
has been a clear role played by the 
rabidly anti-immigration element of 
the Tory Right — one pandering 
towards, and thus giving licence to, 
more extreme far right positions. 

Yet this is not the central 
accusation. Rather, Trilling suggests 
that it was the long-term effects of 
Thatcher's economic policies, and 
the subsequent acceptance of much 
of her neo-liberal ideals by New 
Labour, that helped create crises in 
places where far right grievances 
have grown. The idea of a more 
deregulated, freer labour market, 
one where unions had less power 
and where employers would end up 
seeking to use labour from aboard if 


it were cheaper, was clearly one 
legacy of Thatcher's laissez-faire 
economics. Yet this helped to create 
an environment where economic 
migrants were both encouraged by 
employers, and became lumped 
together with asylum seekers by the 
mass media, to create a modern folk 
devil. 

Moreover, Thatcher's Right-to-Buy 
housing fed into scenarios where 
very rapid social change in a locality 
could become combined with a 
sharp decline in the availability of 
social housing, as money was not 
reinvested into creating new stock. 
This potent dynamic, creating 
housing crises and again the need to 
find scapegoats, developed in 
Barking and elsewhere. So for 
Trilling it's Thatcher's legacy — 
exposing potentially fragile 
communities to the blind forces of 
the market, combined with the 
diminishing responsibility of the 
state to help ensure social stability — 


that has helped to foster the 
underlying scenarios in which the far 
right could develop. 

The wake of Thatcher has a role to 
play in turning former Conservatives 
away from the political mainstream 
too. Trilling quotes Alby Walker, a 
former BNP councillor, on this issue: 

| took Thatcherism on board 
and set up a company during 
the year when Thatcher said 
to do it ... And it actually 
worked for me. | supported 
Margaret Thatcher at the 
time ... but looking back on 
that now, | think | was 
misguided. | think they did a 
lot of damage to the country 
through the destruction of 
industries. 

Trilling stresses how this notably 
anti-Tory, rather than anti-Labour, 
sentiment has affected the Stoke- 
on-Trent region. The economic 
decline from the 1980s, largely a 
result of the dwindling pottery 
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EDL supporter gives Nazi salute 
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and mining sectors, was combined 
again with limited social housing, 
and a sense that the political 
mainstream does not care, to fuel 
BNP support in another of the 
hotspots of the 2000s. 

Finally, Trilling stresses that the 
contemporary Conservative Party 
has questions to ask itself too. 
Simply put: if people voted for the 
BNP in the 2000s because they were 
angry with Labour, why didn't the 
Conservatives compete for votes 
and offer a credible political vision 
that would address the failings of 
Labour in such places? In fact, Trilling 
underscores that the Conservatives 
were too busy playing the same 
game as Labour. William Hague and 
Michael Howard were happy to 
stoke the fires of populist resentment 
towards immigration and allegations 
of minorities not integrating, and 
most certainly did nothing to contest 
New Labour's own populism, all in 
order to win votes. 

But aside from such polemical 
critiques of the political mainstream, 
there are some surprising gaps in 
Trilling's discussion. For example, we 
learn little on what he makes of the 
government's Prevent Strategy as a 
mechanism for tackling the far right 
— though perhaps this is, in itself, an 
implied reflection on the limited 
impact of such policies. More 
significantly, Trilling offers only 
minimal discussion on the English 
Defence League. His brief 
examination raises the issue of the 
EDLs successes being, in part, a way 
to offer a new generation the 
‘march and grow’ strategy that the 
National Front used to great effect 
in its heyday, but was rejected by 
Nick Griffin's BNP. We also learn 
briefly of the Infidels and their turn 
to more hard-line, neo-Nazi 
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thinking. But there needed to be 
much more on these themes. Finally, 
exploration of the linkup between 
the EDL and the British Freedom 
Party is very limited — curious given 
Trilling's interest in the prognosis for 
far right populism. 

Meanwhile, in terms of extremist 
fringe groups, we learn little about 
the relevance of organisations such 
as Blood & Honour, the British 
People's Party, and the Racial 
Volunteer Force. Though there is 
more detail on Combat 18, even 
David Copeland receives only a brief 
mention. Meanwhile, the Aryan 
Strike Force's development of ricin, 
and the extreme right-wing as an 
ongoing terrorist threat in its own 
right, is just not set out with enough 
nuance. Further exploration of such 
recent cases would have really 
enhanced the power of the book to 
highlight the cultures of political 
violence within the wider 
movement. Nevertheless, we do 
learn a little of Tony Lecomber's own 
nail bomb-making, of Nick Griffin's 
relationship with Roberto Fiore, and 
of figures such as Terence Gavan 
too. So Trilling does give us glimpses 
of the BNP's links with terrorism and 
political violence. Yet the sustained 
nature of this connection with the 
extreme right-wing needs to be 
more firmly established, especially 
for a readership in policy-making 
circles that now tend to view the 
BNP as more or less a standard, 
though radical, political party. 

So in sum, readers should be 
aware that Bloody Nasty People is 
limited, and largely restricts itself to 
telling the story of the BNP, 
especially its ‘modernisation’ under 
Griffin's leadership. Had Trilling 
given himself the more ambitious 
task of writing the ‘story’ of the 


much wider range of larger and 
smaller movements that have 
contributed to the impact of the far 
right over the past 15 years, his 
analysis would have given readers a 
much more panoramic, and 
therefore valuable, set of insights. 
This could have conveyed how a 
range of less well known groupings, 
from March for England to IONA 
London Forum, reveal the British far 
right to be a complex movement, 
one offering protagonists a range of 
avenues for registering discontent 
with the political mainstream. This 
spans causally voting for the far 
right, to activism with anti- 
establishment parties, to street 
protesting, to music subcultures, to 
talking shops engaging with radical 
and extreme philosophy, to 
concocting terrorist plots. 

Nevertheless, Trilling's strength is 
that he provides a powerful audit of 
the great failings of recent 
mainstream political trends, 
spanning Thatcherism, New Labour, 
and the current coalition's cuts 
agendas, which in combination have 
created genuine pockets of support 
for fascist politics in contemporary 
Britain. Unless the political 
mainstream sorts out the underlying 
issues here — jobs, houses and 
credible senses of local community — 
Trilling underscores the potential for 
the far right to develop anew in the 
next few years. Moreover, if the 
mainstream politicians continue to 
simply try to solve the problem with 
the sticking plaster of selectively 
adopting the language of the far 
right, then the lesson Trilling makes 
clear is that they should expect to 
see this backfire. Let's hope this is 
not a gamble the mainstream will 
continue to make to gain the 
populist vote. 
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Daniel Trilling on the influence of the 
British far right, mainstream politics 
and the threat of terrorism 


Why do you want to write 
about the British far right? 

| started in 2008, because | was 
curious about why the BNP were 
winning so many council seats across 
England. Even then, it wasn't hard to 
show the neo-Nazi ideology that lay 
at the heart of the party, so | wanted 
to know how exactly they had 
managed to convince voters that 
they were a legitimate political 
choice. And beyond that, | wanted to 
know how that affected daily life in 
towns where the BNP had a strong 
presence. So | went, and | asked, and 
the project grew from there. 

You suggest that all mainstream 
parties regularly borrow from 
far right agendas. Do you think 
we are sleepwalking into 
becoming a far right country? 

| think people are very alert to the 
dangers posed by far right politics — 
just look at the acres of press 
coverage the BNP and EDL have 
received in recent years — but there is 
less understanding of how these 
groups exploit tensions within 
mainstream politics. If a group like 
the BNP starts to win votes, then it's 
because sections of the press have 
whipped up a storm over immigration, 
or because people feel like mainstream 
politicians have abandoned them; 
that they aren't listening. While the 
BNP may have collapsed, and the 
EDL are evidently now in decline, 
anti-immigration or anti-Islam 
sentiment remains widespread, and 
people are more disillusioned with 
mainstream politics than ever. This is 
open to exploitation by the far right, 
but | think what the last few years 


have shown us is that it's not 
inevitable, and it can be turned back. 


Do you think David Cameron's 
coalition government is tackling 
far right issues more 
successfully than New Labour 
did? 

No. They've benefited from the 
BNP's wipeout at the 2010 general 
election — provoked by increased 
turnout and a huge anti-fascist 
campaign. And likewise, the EDL has 
been pushed back by counter- 
demonstrations and by exposing the 
violence and racism at its core. 
Cameron, for instance, has made a 
number of inflammatory speeches on 
issues at the heart of the far-right's 
appeal — on immigration and Islam. 
He may think this is a way to draw 
voters away from the far right, but in 
fact what this does is further 
legitimize racist politics. 

And more importantly, the 
coalition's austerity programme will 
tear communities apart, sow discord 
and impoverish large numbers of 
people in Britain. At the heart of the 
BNP's appeal to voters was a sense 
that certain people — immigrants, 
benefit “scroungers”, etc — were 
getting an unfair share of housing, or 
jobs, or regeneration money. In order 
to justify its policies, the current 
government repeatedly tells us there 
are “undeserving” recipients of 
welfare: families with more than two 
children, immigrants who need 
council houses, disabled people on 
benefits, and so on. This pits people 
against one another when they could 
otherwise be asking why wealth is so 


Prime Minister David Cameron attending the Lord 
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unequally distributed. And it's exactly 
the sort of resentment that far-right 
parties exploit. 


You also talk about the problem 
of politicians casually linking 
immigration to social issues. Ed 
Miliband was responsible for 
the 2010 Labour manifesto, 
which you stress included a 
subheading called ‘Crime and 
immigration’. Do you think he 
and Labour are still guilty of 
playing this populism game? 
Under Ed Miliband, Labour is trying 
to find a way to win back the millions 
of working-class (and middle-class) 
voters that deserted it during the 
New Labour years. Labour knows 
there is anxiety about immigration, 
and that it must appeal to these 
voters too. But at the moment, the 
solution seems to be this ambiguous 
“one nation” rhetoric, which | worry 
could develop in a reactionary, 
xenophobic direction if it is not 
accompanied by a clear vision of how 
to restore economic prosperity and 
tackle the huge inequalities in 
contemporary Britain. 
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You stress the interplay 
between politicians and the 
tabloid press. As a journalist, do 
you think the popular press can 
change its Islamophobic tenor 
in the coming years? 

| don't expect the owners or editors 
of Islamophobic newspapers will 
voluntarily change this. But they may 
be responsive to pressure from below, 
from their own journalists, and from 
readers who object. With the 
organised far right currently in the 
doldrums, I'd say this should be a 
priority for anti-racist campaigners, 
since newspapers continue to play a 
crucial role in shaping public 
perceptions of Muslims, immigrants 
and other minority groups. 


You did not talk about the 
extreme right wing very much in 
the book. Do you think the far 
right breeds violent extremists 
that pose a serious terrorist 
threat? 

The aim of my book was to examine 
how the BNP was able to (briefly) 
enter the political mainstream. For 
that reason, the focus was on its 
electoral activities, although | am 
careful to show that its associations 
with violence never went away. The 
far right does attract people who 
consider violence a legitimate way to 
achieve their political goals, and there 
may well be a higher risk of far-right 
terror now, since the electoral route 
appears to be blocked for the moment. 
| tend to see this as a sign of weakness, 
however — horrific as the 2011 
attacks in Norway were, for instance, 
they only happened because Anders 
Behring Breivik thought there was no 
chance of achieving his goals through 
democratic politics. 

The only hope a terrorist has of 
changing society is by making the rest 
of us so scared we start limiting each 
other's rights, as happened in the UK 
and US after 9/11. The way Norway 
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has reacted to Breivik, however, is 
exemplary and shows how we always 
have a choice about how to react, 
even in the worst of circumstances. 


Do you think the state could do 
more to tackle far right views 
via the Prevent Strategy? 

It's encouraging that the government 
now sees the Prevent Strategy as 
about more than just Islamic 
extremism, mainly because that risked 
stigmatising Muslims even more than 
they have been already. But really the 
only way to prevent a far right 
resurgence in the long run is to attack 
the economic and social conditions 
that breed support — and for there to 
be a healthy democratic politics in 
which ordinary people can take part. 


You interviewed a lot of people 
for the book. From your 
experience, what do you think 
causes people to support the 
far right? 

Racism — by which | don't mean 
simply the views of an individual, 
but a society in which immigrants 
are treated as criminals and a drain 
on the state, or where Muslims are 
viewed as some kind of “enemy 
within" and a threat to “indigenous” 
culture — in combination with 
economic insecurity. By and large, it 
was not the poorest people who 
voted BNP, but a mix of middle-class 
and skilled working-class people 
who felt their living standards 
slipping and were willing to blame 
the groups mentioned above. 


What sorts of policies might 
ultimately help moderate far 
right support? 

Following on from the question 
above, | firmly believe that “tough 
talk" on immigration or Islam is a 
dead end for politicians. It 
encourages racism rather than 
diminishing it. And when a far right 


Mass murderer Anders Behring Breivik giving a fascist 
salute in the Norwegian court 


party is on the rise, as the BNP was 
in the mid-2000s, reactionary 
pronouncements on immigration 
from the likes of David Blunkett and 
Margaret Hodge did nothing to stop 
it. The policies that will help are ones 
that tackle the underlying economic 
insecurities. If people are worried 
about their wages being undercut by 
immigrants, then we need to 
prevent corporations exploiting all 
their workers. If people find it hard 
to buy or rent a home, or get a 
council house, then we need to ask 
why there aren't enough homes for 
everyone, in a country that clearly 
has enough wealth to provide them. 

And finally its early days, but do 
you think the new National 
Democratic Party might have a 
future? 

| suspect it's a temporary home for 
veteran neo-Nazis who dislike Nick 
Griffin so much they can't bear to be 
in the same party as him. There are 
various splinter groups at the 
moment and if one of them starts 
building up support then it's likely 
that the rest will unite around that. 
The more their activities are 
disrupted and challenged by anti- 
fascists, however, the less likely that 
is to happen. 


Daniel Trilling is the author of 
Bloody Nasty People: The Rise of 
Britain's Far Right. He was 
interviewed by Dr Paul Jackson 


By Daphne Liddle 


AROUND 100 VETERANS, local dignitaries, embassy attachés, 
trade unionists and members of progressive parties and 
organisations assembled last Sunday in the grounds of the 
Imperial War Museum to remember and lay wreaths in 
memory of the 27 million Soviet citizens who died in what 
they termed the Great Patriotic War against Nazi Germany. 

They included a representative of the US embassy along with 
the Russian Ambassador and other representatives of the former 
Soviet Republics as well as a representative from the local 
council of Clichy, a Paris suburb that is twinned with Southwark. 

There were speeches from the local mayor, Simon Hughes 
MP for Southwark, the Russian Ambassador and one of the 
veterans of the Arctic Convoys. 

Unfortunately Simon Hughes seemed to forget that this was 
a Soviet war memorial and his remarks were about 
remembering “our sons and daughters” who had fallen — in 
the First World War, the Second World War and all wars since 
including Afghanistan, where “our brave heroes” are 
“spreading [western-style] democracy” that is “the only true 
guarantee of peace in the world”. 

It was left to the veterans of the Arctic Convoy Club to 
speak about the respect and welcome they had received from 
the Soviet and Russian people during and since the war. 

The presence of the Moscow Second Rifles Division re- 
enactment group, with their authentic uniforms, style of 
marching and their hammer-and-sickle banner gave a much 
needed reminder of the heroes of the Red Army, who fought 
to defend their socialist motherland — but who are in danger 
of being airbrushed out of western historical records. 

The Arctic Convoy veterans have recently been prevented by 
the British government from accepting the Medal of Ushakov, 
which the Russian government wants to give them in continuing 
recognition of their immense bravery during the Second World 
War to bring essential supplies to Archangel and Murmansk. 

The sailors of the Merchant Navy and Royal Navy had to 
brave not only stormy seas at sub-zero temperatures but also 


Convoy veterans, MPs and local councillors 


lurking packs of U-Boats. Casualties were very high. 

The people of that part of Russia remember the sailors’ 
heroism in ceremonies every year. The Foreign Office has 
blocked the Russian offer as it said it would break the rules 
surrounding acceptance of medals. The Russian Embassy has 
expressed its “deep regret” at the decision, which was 
criticised by the veterans. 

Bob Cowan, 93, took part in the perilous missions to deliver 
supplies to the Soviet Union. “It's a farce," he said. “They 
have already given the honour to veterans from Australia, 
Canada and America." 

Following the wreath-laying, there was a two-minute 
silence and then the Last Post. 


Russian Navy and Army representatives 
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RUSSIA 


By Natasha Yudina of the Sova Centre 


SOVA CENTRE OBSERVERS were 
stunned at the abundance of Nazi 
and ultranationalist symbols, 
including the Nazi skull and 
crossbones, the emblem of the 
Hitler Youth, Celtic crosses and 
kolovrats (Slavic swastikas), on the 
Russian March on 4 November, 
Unity Day. 

The march, the main focus of 
nationalist activity in autumn, was 
more aggressive than the 2011 
march. This was particularly 
noticeable in the slogans chanted, 
which included: “Russian order on 
Russian soil" and “Immigrants out 
of Russia, immigrants out of 
Moscow". Among the estimated 
5,500 marchers, representing 15 
organisations, so-called straight 
edge activists in particular were 
distinguished by their aggressive 
slogans and behaviour. Observers 


“Tomorrow belongs to us," the banner reads 
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also noted people in Cossack and 
military uniforms, as well as groups 
of football fans. 

The straight edge activists and 
football fans contributed chants 
such as “White race, pure blood”, 
“Keep your blood pure", “White 
power”, “White school for 
Russians”, “Hitler youth SS" and 
“Sieg heil”. Some participants also 
shouted “Glory to Breivik" and 
“Go Romney”. Many marchers 
gave Nazi salutes. 

Banners and posters displayed 
similar sentiments, including: 
“Russian power — indivisible 
Russia”, “We demand a nationalist 
state", “Russians forward", “We 
do not want to feed the Caucasus, 
leave that to Allah", “White 
honour stronger than steel 
shackles” and “Down with the 
Jewish Masonic elite”. 


After the march nationalists 
launched an attack at the 
Dostoevskaya Metro station on 
antifascists who were on their way 
to their own rally. According to the 
Interior Ministry, several people 
were seriously injured in the fight. 
The nationalists escaped onto the 
next arriving train and no arrests 
were made. 

Elsewhere, Russian March rallies, 
pickets and marches popped up in 
no fewer than 45 cities across 
Russia, but participation was not 
significant other than in Kirov, 
Krasnodar (1,000 participants), 
Nizhny Novgorod (300), Novosibirsk 
(600), Perm (450) and Voronezh. 

Other nationalists held minor 
traditional events as well on the 
day, including a meeting of the 
Liberal Democratic Party of Russia, 
led by MP Vladimir Zhirinovsky, 
which attracted about 500 people. 

Also in November, xenophobic 
and neo-Nazi attacks harmed 13 
people, four of whom were killed. 
The victims were ethnic Central 
Asians (two killed, three beaten) 
and Caucasians (three beaten), 
members of informal youth groups 
(three beaten), and the homeless 
(two killed). The attacks took place 
in Moscow and the Moscow 
region, and in Krasnoyarsk. 

These attacks mean that, since 
the beginning of 2012, 15 people 
have been killed and 161 injured as 
a result of racist violence in Russia. 


Marchers carried Nazi flags 


Sova has recorded racist attacks in 
28 regions of the country, with the 
major centres being Moscow (two 
killed, 59 beaten) and the Moscow 
region (two killed, 20 injured), St 
Petersburg (one killed, 19 injured) 
and the Republic of Bashkortostan 
(19 injured). 

Sova recorded five acts of Nazi 
vandalism in November and 15 in 
October. In November an 
Orthodox church in Tula was 
defaced with satanic symbols, 
while in Moscow, buildings 
housing Mormons, Adventists and 
Scientologists were vandalised. A 
St Petersburg ultra-right activist, 
Vladimir Smirnov, attempted to 
affix a pig's head and an 
improvised explosive device to a 
mosque, but was arrested by the 
Russian security service. Smirnov 
has been the subject of legal 
scrutiny in the past, facing charges 
for violent crimes, incitement to 
hatred and involvement in arms 
trafficking, but has always 
received suspended sentences. By 
the end of November, Sova had 
recorded 89 acts of ideologically 
motivated vandalism in 38 regions 


of the country. 

Four individuals were convicted 
in November on five charges of 
racist violence motivated by hate in 
the Vladimir, Volgograd and Tomsk 
regions, and Krasnodar and Perm 
krais. In October ten people were 
convicted on such charges in four 
trials. Of particular note is the 
conviction on 30 October of the 
Emilian Nikolaev gang in the 
Moscow City Court. 

Since the beginning of the year, 
Russian courts have upheld at least 
25 prosecutions for racist violence 
motivated by hatred, resulting in 
64 people convicted in 17 regions 
of the country. 

At least eight sentences against 
as many people were issued in 
November for xenophobic 
propaganda — in the Arkhangelsk, 
Kursk, Kurgan, Nizhny Novgorod, 
Novgorod, Pskov and Vladimir 
regions; and the Republic of Komi. 
In October at least 12 verdicts 
were issued in cases of 
xenophobic propaganda against 
14 people in 11 regions. The year 
so far has seen 79 indictments 
against 90 individuals in 42 


regions for racist propaganda. 

The Federal List of Extremist 
Materials was supplemented six 
times in November and five times 
in October. The November 
additions include historical hoaxes 
(Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
Notes on Ritual Murder and 
others); recent editions of 
nationalist newspapers (Russkaya 
Pravda, Za Russkoe Delo and 
Russkaya Zhizn'); an issue of a 
Cossack newspaper; materials 
associated with the Novosibirsk 
branch of the Northern 
Brotherhood and the Yuzhno- 
Sakhalinsk branch of the Slavic 
Union; a neo-pagan web portal 
and newspaper; xenophobic video 
and audio clips from online forums 
and Vkontakte, Russia's most 
popular social networking site; 
movie discs containing ultra-right 
films; texts of Russian soccer fans 
and an American journalist's 
account of the world of 
English football hooliganism; 
articles hosted by the neo-Nazi 
website NS-WP; a website called 
Soprotivlenie (Resistance) run by 
Boris Stomakhin, who was arrested 
this month for his online 
publications and charged under 
Part 1 of Article 205.2 (public 
incitement to terrorist activity) and 
Part 1 of Article 282 (inciting 
hatred or enmity); materials hosted 
on radical anarchist websites; 
Muslim religious texts and radical 
Islamist websites. 

As usual the materials were 
added with a host of errors, 
including in authors’ names. 

One entry was made twice as a 
result of parallel decisions by 
different courts. 
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Golden Dawn enters schools 


By Katja Schwarz 


IN JUNE THIS YEAR, Golden Dawn's MP, Ilias 
Panagiotaros, warned during a speech in Palaio Faliro 
that: “All this shall come to an end. It is unacceptable that 
each one of you can't go to a public hospital, because 
you have to pay; while third-world illegal immigrants do 
what they want for free; you all know what | am talking 
about! As soon as we throw a couple of them out of the 
hospitals: we will see how things work. We will go to 
nursery schools and will demand that all Greek couples, 
young ones, who have difficulties surviving, and have a 
child or two must be given nursery school places. We will 
go with them and instate their children within the schools 
whilst removing the immigrant ones." 

The crowd responded with praises and applause, and 
some started shouting “Greece belongs to the Greeks". 

On 1 October, in accordance with Golden Dawn's pre- 
electoral promises, Panagiotaros asked the Ministers of 
Employment, Social Security and the Interior to provide 
him with information on the number of foreign infants 
that were currently in public nursery schools, and their 
country of origin. 

The Ministry of the Interior consented to Panagiotaros's 
demand and asked nursery schools to send reports on the 
number of foreign infants and their countries of origin. 

The fiercest reaction came from the “Citizens in Action" 
of lerapetra, Crete. In a letter to the Minister of the 
Interior, the association protested against his demand and 
informed him that lerapetra's council of nursery schools 
had decided not to hand out any of their infants’ 
information. The association also called for all their 
colleagues in local government to do the same. 

The Minister of the Interior replied that personal data of 
infants were neither requested, nor will they be given if 
demanded. Furthermore, he stated that nationality is not 
a criterion for the selection of infants in nursery schools 
and that Greece is a receptive country and an open 
democracy. He also noted that 96 per cent of the infants 
in nursery schools are Greek, 1.5 per cent are citizens of 
the European Union, and 2.8 per cent are citizens of third 
countries. 
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Golden Dawn MP Ilias Panayiotaros 


On 15 October, another Golden Dawn, MP Eleni 
Zaroulia, wife of Golden Dawn's president Nikos 
Michaloliakos, asked Parliament why Greek expatriate 
and immigrant students are introduced to the same 
schooling programmes, and treated the same way, as 
Greek nationals in schools. 

On the eve of Oxi day, 28 October, Golden Dawn 
began interfering in the administration of a nursery school 
in Lefkada. The incident occurred after a parent 
denounced a teacher to Golden Dawn for “placing in a 
special position” Greek and Albanian flags. The 
denouncer also wrote in his letter that the teacher was 
permitting children to say good morning and to pray in 
Albanian. 

The teacher was temporarily moved from her nursery 
school, because she was judged to have acted beyond the 
educative borders. Golden Dawn issued a denouncement, 
calling the teacher “pro-Albanian”. 

The teacher, for her part, announced that she had let 
children draw whatever flag they liked, and that since 
eight out of the twenty children in her classroom were of 
Albanian origin, some of them drew Albanian flags. She 
then placed them all together, but removed them shortly 
after, and before the commemoration day. 


The next day, the teacher was informed that an 
anonymous parent had denounced her for being anti- 
nationalist. Nevertheless, the teacher believes that the 
whole incident was spurred on by people who did not 
even have children in the nursery school and is surprised 
by how such information could have reached them. 

Lefkada's parents’ association demanded the immediate 
return of the teacher to her post and denounced the 
presumed parents’ decision to write to Golden Dawn, and 
for not discussing the issue with the associations of 
teachers and parents. 

Finally, shortly before November's national holiday for 
the commemoration of the students’ rising during the 
Greek dictatorship (17 November), Golden Dawn came 
up with another provocative declaration in Parliament. 
We should note here that the commemoration of this 
national holiday has always been severely criticised by 
Golden Dawn as nothing more than a crack against the 
dictatorship. 


Golden Dawn leader Nikos Michaloliakos with accompanying henchmen 


Golden Dawn MP Antonis Gregos, in his address to the 
Minister of Education, said that his party would “of 
course” visit schools and that it was disposed to cover 
schools' monetary needs for Greek flags, so that there 
would be no excuse for not flying them. 

He added: “Because the days to come are weird and 
will incite the well-known leftist and fake anti- 
establishment criminal organisations to undertake illegal 
activities, due to the closeness of 17 November; and as 
we have lived through December 2008, we want you to 
act on time and effectively in order to crush such 
delinquent behaviour of students and teachers." 

After all, for Golden Dawn education is based on three 
pillars: the country, religion and the family. 

The deputy Education Minister, after stressing the 
illegality of “visiting schools" without special permission, 
said that the way Golden Dawn depicts the 17 November 
celebrations is offensive for the collective historic memory 
which is a topic under special protection in schools. 
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UKRAINE 


The far right enters 
parliament for the first time 


By Anton Shekhovtsov 


SINCE THE UKRAINE became an independent state in 
1991 no far-right party — in contrast to those in many 
post-socialist European countries — has ever succeeded 
in having members elected to parliament through the 
party-list system, although a few ultranationalists from 
various far-right parties have been elected in single- 
member constituencies. Their numbers, however, have 
never been sufficient to form their own parliamentary 
faction, and they have always allied themselves with 
other, mostly national-democratic, groups. Oleh 
Tyahnybok's All-Ukrainian Union “Freedom" 
(Svoboda) party has changed this position. It has 
created Ukrainian political history by becoming the first 
ever far-right parliamentary faction, it achieved this by 
obtaining a startling 10.44% of the proportional 
representation vote and by winning in 12 single- 
member districts. This has secured Svoboda 37 seats in 
the Ukrainian parliament. 

Established in 1991 under the name Social-National 
Party of Ukraine (and switching to its present name in 
2004 on the advice of the French National Front), 
Svoboda polled badly in elections before 2009. It won 
a miserable 0.36% of the vote in the 2006 
parliamentary election and an equally poor 0.76% in 
2007. The 2009 regional election in the Ternopil oblast 
(region), however, was a watershed moment for 
Svoboda as it finished in first place with 34.69% of the 
vote. Although the party failed to repeat this 
astounding result in the 2010 regional elections, it 
nevertheless gained seven more seats in regional 
councils in the west and centre of the country, and 
three regional councils are now headed by members of 
Svoboda. 

Svoboda's rise since the early elections in the Ternopil 
oblast has been no accident. The two once allied 
“Orange” national-democratic parties, who had 
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finished first and second in the Ternopil oblast in the 
2006 elections — the Bloc of Yulia Tymoshenko (BYuT) 
and Our Ukraine (OU) — had become bitter enemies by 
2009. The rise in support for Svoboda in that year took 
place at their expense: the BYuT finished fourth, while 
the OU finished sixth. 

This development did not go unnoticed by the “anti- 
Orange" Party of Regions (PoR). After PoR’s then 
leader Viktor Yanukovych defeated Yulia Tymoshenko 
in the second round of the presidential elections in 
February 2010 and its present leader Mykola Azarov 
was elected Prime Minister in March that year, 
Svoboda started enjoying massive promotion on TV 
channels either directly or indirectly controlled by the 
government (Inter, First National and Ukraina). The 
PoR's calculation was clear: despite Svoboda's forceful 
criticism of the government and President, its electoral 
rise was damaging for the PoR's main political 
adversary, Tymoshenko, and her political force (even 
though support for Svoboda was confined largely to 
western and central Ukraine, while Tymoshenko was 
equally popular across the whole country). 

Last, but not least, Svoboda, in contrast to 
Tymoshenko's party, was considered an easy “sparring 
partner” for the PoR as its ultranationalist and racist 
rhetoric could provide the government with fertile 
grounds to ban the party at any time. Public opinion 
polls showed that, from 2010 onwards, the number of 
Ukrainians who didn't recognise the name of 
Svoboda's leader Tyahnybok decreased, while the 
number of respondents who supported him increased. 
Although the number of Tyahnybok's opponents 
also grew, the PoR's political strategy of covert 
promotion — and, hence, public legitimisation — of 
Svoboda on popular TV channels seemed to be 
working. 
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The unholy alliance? Svoboda's leader Oleh Tyahnybok (far right) shakes hands with national-democratic United Opposition's Arseniy Yatsenyuk (far left) and Oleksandr 


Turchynov (centre) 


To minimise the damage to themselves and increase 
their own support, the national-democratic forces 
opposed to President Yanukovych and Azarov's 
government decided to engage Svoboda in the 
workings of the Committee against Dictatorship, 
originally formed in 2011 to protest against 
Tymoshenko's criminal conviction. Svoboda agreed 
to join the Committee and to work with the 
United Opposition coalition, led by Tymoshenko's 
All-Ukrainian Union “Fatherland” and Arseniy 
Yatsenyuk's “Front for Change”, in parliament, 
should the forces of the right win an election. Here, 
apparently, the PoR's strategy started to work 
against itself, as further, although still covert, 
promotion of the far right — reinforced by Svoboda's 
open cooperation with moderate national-democratic 
forces — now played into the hands of the anti-PoR 
coalition. 


One reason for Svoboda's stunning electoral results 
has been allegedly caused by unpatriotic government 
policies (for example the adoption of a controversial 
law granting official status to the Russian language in 
regions where it is predominantly spoken) that have 
triggered wider support for the ‘patriotic’ far right. 
There are, however, at least four other important 
factors to consider. 

Firstly, a large part of the Ukrainian public seems to 
be fed up with the current political elite. This is a 
major element in the current success of Vitali Klychko's 
Ukrainian Democratic Alliance for Reform (UDAR). 
The reigning WBC heavyweight boxing champion, 
Klychko, is still a new face in Ukrainian politics and — 
in contrast to many members of parliament, both in 
the PoR-led majority and the opposition — has “kept 
his hands clean". The same applies to Tyahnybok, 
who despite two parliamentary terms (1998-2002 and 
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2002-2006), is also seen as a new face in politics. 
There is a widespread belief among Ukrainians that 
new people will bring new policies, and both 
Tyahnybok's Svoboda and Klychko's UDAR have taken 
advantage of this belief. 

Secondly, since the 2007 parliamentary election 
Svoboda has been in the privileged position of being 
the only active far-right party in the Ukraine. As such, 
it has become the focus for nationalist and 
ultranationalist voters whose vote was previously 
spread among a number of far-right parties or even 
the moderate nationalist party Our Ukraine, which 
was once led by Viktor Yushchenko. Former leaders of 
various radical right parties and blocs — for example, 
Roman Koval, head of the now defunct “State 
Independence of Ukraine” or Levko Lukyanenko, who 
was number one on the National Front electoral bloc 
list in 1998 — have publicly endorsed Svoboda as 
virtually the only “patriotic” party left in the Ukraine. 
Moreover, Svoboda has managed to appeal to many 
prominent figures in Ukrainian intellectual and cultural 
life such as Dmytro Pavlychko, lhor Kalynets and 
Roman Ivanychuk. Moreover, as well as receiving 
support from smaller fascist social movements like the 
Autonomous Resistance or Social-National Assembly, 
Svoboda has also secured approval from many former 
members of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army that fought 
for Ukraine's independence in 1943-1954. In other 
words, Svoboda has managed to consolidate the 
whole nationalist vote —- an unprecedented 
achievement in Ukrainian politics. 

Thirdly, Svoboda remains one of the most active 
political groups to take part in street rallies and 
protests organised around social issues. According to 
the Centre for Society Research, which monitors 
protest activities in Ukraine, Svoboda has participated 
in around one third of all protest rallies in Ukraine 
since the end of 2011. This strategy has proved 
effective in not only increasing the party's public 
visibility and helping attract prospective voters, but 
also in allowing Svoboda to distract the public's 
attention away from its intrinsic ultranationalist 
tendencies, which are viewed as unacceptable in the 
eastern and southern regions of Ukraine, and towards 
largely populist slogans on urgent social and cultural 
problems that might appeal to a wider Ukrainian 
public. 

Fourthly, the 2012 parliamentary election has been 
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notable for the return of “ideology”. There has been 
some kind of consensus among many ostensibly liberal 
and politically active young Ukrainians that Svoboda is 
the only major party with a genuine political 
programme guided by an ideology to which the 
party's leaders and activists have a long-standing 
adherence. Just as they are tired of the current 
political elite, Ukrainian voters seem to be fed up with 
the indistinct philosophies of big, catch-all parties such 
as the PoR and “Fatherland”. Paradoxically, several 
Ukrainian journalists working for allegedly pro- 
democratic publications, for example, Sonya Kohkina 
or Mustafa Nayem, have openly articulated their 
support for Svoboda for this very reason. These 
journalists claim to reject Svoboda's racism, but see 
the fact that it is being apparently rooted in some kind 
of ideology as of paramount importance. Therefore 
the unexpected support received by the far right from 
a large number of liberal and pro-democratic political 
and social commentators has further legitimised 
Svoboda as an emphatically political organisation 
worthy of their vote. In the stifling atmosphere of the 
catch-all parties’ obscure positions, the very fact that 
one party has a well-defined and articulate ideology 
(no matter what underpins this ideology) has appealed 
to many Ukrainian voters. 

It is still too early to speculate how Svoboda will 
behave in parliament and what the far right's political 
future may be. Close cooperation with the national 
democrats may result in an ideological drift towards a 
less radical nationalism. If this happens, it will no 
longer be considered a rock solid political force and it 
will lose a large chunk of its current support and most 
likely suffer a split between moderate and radical 
factions (Svoboda has always been ideologically 
heterogeneous). On the other hand, if Svoboda 
remains as radical as it is now, it will run into an 
unwillingness to cooperate on its more bizarre political 
projects from parties such as “Fatherland” and UDAR, 
who will not risk alienating their largely non-radical 
voters. This scenario will probably lead to the 
estrangement and disengagement of the far right 
from the national-democrats, and, therefore, the 
fragmentation of the opposition to the PoR and 
President Yanukovych. 


An earlier version of this article appeared on 
openDemocracy. net. 
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JULIE, WHO DIED aged just 54 on 16 November 
2012, was a product of Glasgow's working class 
movement. 

She devoted her life to fighting fascism and racism and 
advancing the women's movement. 

She was national organiser of the Anti Nazi League 
during the 1990s, responding vigorously to the rise of 
the BNP, and for many years a member of the Socialist 
Workers Party central committee. She never let her 
commitment to the SWP get in the way of her 
willingness to work with others in building a united 
front against fascism. 

Her organisational skills were known worldwide 
from Seattle to Prague, Greece, Ireland, Brussels and 
numerous other 
hotspots. The anti- 
fascist movement 
will continue 
to learn lessons from 
her example not just 
for today but for 
years to come. 

Hundreds of 
people turned out 
for her funeral on 
30 November, 
bringing current and 
historic banners 
(see front cover). 
| am sure that tens 
of thousands of 
people around the 
globe will treasure 
having known her as 


we at Searchlight do. julie on the megaphone defying the tanks at an 
anti-capitalist protest at the annual meeting of 


Salud Julie the International Monetary Fund in Prague in 
September 2000 
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